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Arnold J. Toynbee 


THE EUROPEAN POINT OF VIEW 
ON AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


When I speak on the European point of view on current Amer- 
ican diplomacy, I can speak only for myself. Although I have been 
a temporary servant of my own government during each of the 
two wars (each time in a subordinate position), I have returned 
after the wars to non-governmental work. I am not in government 
service now, and so I am perhaps less responsible and certainly less 
well informed than a government official would be. Moreover, I 
am a foreigner and a guest in this country; I feel it would be un- 
suitable for me to do anything like laying down the law about 
what you and your government should or should not do. 

There are, perhaps, two things I might usefully do. One is to 
discuss some of the reactions outside this country to the present 
phase of international crisis. I am a citizen of a country that is 
one of the Western European members of the NATO alliance, and 
during the last two years I have been travelling rather widely in 
a number of Asian countries, some of them more or less commit- 
ted to our camp, but most of them more or less uncommitted. The 
other thing I might do is to say something about what I person- 
ally think can and should be done, not just by the United States, 
but by the Western World as a whole. 





[Professor Toynbee, Visiting Scholar in Residence at Washington and 
Lee University, delivered the opening address at the university’s fourth annual 
International Relations Week, on February 11, 1958. The theme of the confer- 
ence was “American Diplomacy, 1958.” Dr. Toynbee’s address, which appears 
here, unedited by him, retains the informality of his platform manner.] 
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I. Reactions outside of America 


In Britain, before we had the news of the launching of the 
Russian and just now the American sputniks, we learned the news 
that American planes carrying H-bombs, which they could deliver 
on Russia at very short notice, are continuously in the air over 
Britain, taking off from American bases on British soil. This 
earlier piece of news, I think, made a much deeper impression in 
Britain and gave people a greater shock than the news about the 
sputniks. One reason for the shock is a very obvious one. It made 
us realize that if one of the bombs were ever to be delivered, our 
country would be certain to be laid flat in retaliation. This con- 
cern for our own national survival is human; we have it in all 
countries. You have it in this country just as much as we have. 
It is a concern that is perhaps not particularly estimable or particu- 
larly constructive. But there was mixed up with it, I think, a sec- 
ond feeling which perhaps is more estimable because it is less di- 
rectly self-interested. There was a sense of the frightfulnes of these 
weapons, and the feeling that if they are used this will be a kind 
of crime against the human race—a feeling that we did not wish 
to be implicated in doing this, quite apart from the question 
whether, as a result of their being launched from our country, 
we were or were not going to suffer. 


Both of these reactions have been pointed and given some 
justification because the later news of the launching of the sput- 
niks means, not the conquest of space (mankind has plenty of time 
to wait for this. We are told that, if we do not destroy ourselves, 
we have 2000 million years to get to the moon), but that inter- 
continental guided missiles are now a reality. 

I can remember very vividly my own personal reaction to the 
news of the first Russian sputnik. My initial feeling was that now, 
for the first time, the human race has it within its power to de- 
stroy itself and make this planet uninhabitable. This is probably 
anticipation of a future situation. The experts seem to give us 
different estimates: would it destroy just one-third of the popu- 
lation of one of the belligerent countries, or maybe two-thirds? 
Obviously at the accelerating pace of the improvement of these 
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deadly weapons we are within sight of a stage when it can seriously 
be expected that if they are used in a world war it would make 
perhaps almost the whole of the planet uninhabitable and destroy 
the larger part of the human race. 

My second thought after that was that we have now to think not 
just of our own national interests, or of our class interests, or our 
personal interests, but of the preservation of the human race. This 
is not the first time that the existence of the human race has been 
in danger. For many thousands, or perhaps hundred of thousands 
of years, after the human race first made its appearance on earth, 
despite the fact that it already had great superiority of wits 
over other living creatures, it was in danger of extinction by sheer 
brute force. It might have succumbed to the forests or to the 
deserts or to lions and tigers. But since halfway through the 
paleolithic age, say 100,000 years ago, the human race as a whole 
has been reasonably sure of survival. Every individual dies after 
a very brief life, and whole communities and civilizations may be, 
and have been blotted out by wars; but between the time when 
man first got the definite mastery over the rest of nature on this 
planet, down to this present moment, the existence of the human 
race itself as a whole has not been in question. 

The “human race” may seem very vague and general and ab- 
stract; but it came to me in very concrete and practical shape. I 
have grandchildren, and what I felt was that I want these grand- 
children of mine to have grandchildren who will have grand- 
children. I want them to go on propagating the human race under 
conditions in which this earth is not made poisonous and therefore 
uninhabitable by human beings. If one wants one’s own descend- 
ants to survive, One must want everybody else’s to survive, too. 
One cannot under present conditions want one without wanting 
the other, because either the world is going to be made safe as a 
whole for future human habitation, or it is going to be made un- 
inhabitable as a whole. I do not think there are going to be 
patches, at the rate at which the production of more and more 
deadly weapons is going forward. 

After that, I compared notes with one of my sons who works 
in London but lives in one of the eastern counties of England 
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where some of the American air-bases are stationed. His reaction 
was this: supposing that one of these bombs has been launched 
from somewhere near my home and there has been immediate 
counterattack, and I find myself lying still half-alive with my 
children lying around me, hopelessly maimed or contaminated: 
shall I have the strength of mind to put them out of their misery 
before I put an end to myself? That may sound lurid, but if you 
have children and are living in that particular neighborhood it 
is a thing that is bound to occur to you very vividly. 

Now nobody in England thinks that either the United States, 
or for that matter the Soviet Union, is going to start an atomic 
war by premeditation or in cold blood, as the second World War 
was started by Hitler and, in the later stage, by the Japanese. We 
do not think, for instance, that the Russians are likely to attempt 
an atomic Pearl Harbor. For one thing, the retaliation would be 
much too severe for anyone in his senses to contemplate such a 
thing. Secondly, if they had wanted to do that, I think they would 
have done it already, instead of giving us warning by launching 
the sputniks instead. They could have put that energy and ability 
not into sputniks, which are really a kind of plaything, but into 
not only making the weapons which the sputniks show us they 
have the power to make, but into launching them in a surprise at- 
tack. Happily they have not done this. 

What we in Britain fear—and I think this fear is very wide- 
spread and quite reasonable—is that one of the young men on one 
side of the Iron Curtain or the other might start an atomic war 
which none of the responsible people on either side had intended 
to start. It is young men who are now armed with these terrible 
weapons: older people do not have reactions quick enough to use 
them. We fear that some young man might simply lose his head 
momentarily and launch a bomb. 

I think that the world today is in the position in which Europe 
was before the first World War. I believe the second World War 
would not have happened unless certain particular people, a 
rather small number, had deliberately planned to have it. But 
recall the situation as it was before the first World War. At that 
time, too, there were great military machines mounted in the rival 
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countries. They were not machines for launching atomic rockets, 
but were machines for launching very large armies of infantry. 
They had this in common with the machinery for launching 
rockets: if once one of the parties to this competition had pressed 
its button, the other people were bound to press theirs. They could 
not wait. If you lost a day in mobilization you thought that you 
would be beaten in the war; so you had to mobilize too. The side 
which mobilized first had to march first in order to get in its 
one day’s or two days’ advantage before the other side was ready. 
Now it is not a question of days but, I suppose, of minutes; yet 
the situation is the same. 

If one looks back to the first World War one sees how perhaps 
nobody really meant to make a war, but when once the first mobi- 
lization order had been given the war was bound to occur. We 
seem to be back in that very dangerous situation of a kind of auto- 
matic release of war. I do not say that it is more dangerous than a 
situation in which two or three very wicked people are planning 
to make a war; but it has its own different kind of danger. It is 
a situation in which people who do not mean evil may, against 
their will, find that the evil has been started. 

Surely today we are playing a more dangerous game than the 
human race ever before had it in its power to play. I think we can- 
not afford to go on putting the human race in such danger, and 
I feel myself that we have no right to go on doing it. I think 
we have a duty to our descendants not to deprive them in advance 
of the boon of life, which has been handed down to us by our 
ancestors since the beginning of life on earth. Who are we to de- 
prive future generations of the life we have had transmitted to us? 
Who are we to say that the transmission shall stop? 

We shall not do that deliberately and in cold blood and on 
purpose, but in the situation in which we find ourselves today we 
might do it unintentionally with just as fatal an effect. 

One of the difficulties in human affairs is, I think, that, clever 
as we are, it is extremely hard for us to imagine some future 
situation of which we have had no experience so far ourselves. 
I remember very well how, before the first World War when I 
was a student at the University of Oxford, and had just become 
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a member of the faculty there before the war broke out, I had 
a contemporary who came from Poland. His father owned some 
land just on the Austrian side of what was then the Austro- 
Russian frontier. During the Balkan war, which you remember 
was fought within one year of the outbreak of the first World War, 
this friend of mine (Sir Louis Namier, the chief authority in Eng- 
land now on the history of the English Parliament) used to come 
back from his father’s home in Poland and say, “The Austrian 
army is mobilized on my father’s land, and the Russian army 
is mobilized twenty minutes away on the other side of the 
frontier, and it’s rather serious.” We young Englishmen in Oxford 
used to roar with laughter at him, at this man from this fantastic 
wonderland where such absurd things as that happened. He was 
equally surprised that we did not realize that our goose was being 
cooked, too. We did not realize it. Now, within about three years 
of that time half of us were dead, but we did not know what was 
coming to us. We could not imagine it, for we had not had the 
experience, and our fathers and grandfathers had not had it either. 

My own children were too young to remember the first World 
War because they were born during it, but as there had been a 
war in their immediate background their attitude was entirely 
different from my generation’s. They were certain the second war 
was coming, perhaps too certain, for it was not a certainty. But, 
for years before, they had expected the war to happen and thought 
they would very likely be killed. They could imagine it because 
they had had that experience of the first war immediately behind 
them. With some sense and some imagination it should have been 
equally possible before the first World War to imagine its coming, 
but human nature is not like that. My son, who is now grown up, 
could imagine his family being wiped out in Britain tomorrow be- 
cause during the second World War we had in Britain a very mild 
experience, it now looks in retrospect, of being bombed by so- 
called conventional explosives—rather a quaint term. 

In the course of my journeys in some Asian countries in the 
last two years, I visited Nagasaki. When you arrive in Nagasaki 
you are first surprised because you expect to see the whole place 
blasted. You see a complete modern city with less traces of 
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damage than London still has at the present time. But, when 
you begin to talk to the people of Nagasaki, you realize that some- 
thing has happened which has not been just cleared up and carried 
away. The people of Nagasaki can imagine what an atomic war 
would be like much better than any of the rest of us can, because 
they have had the experience of a single atomic bomb of a very 
archaic type, a very innocuous type by comparison with the 
bombs we now have in store. When you meet the people of 
Nagasaki today you find that they feel they have a kind of mis- 
sion to tell the rest of the world which has not had the exper- 
ience not to go on preparing for fighting wars now that we are 
armed with atomic weapons. When you hear this kind of thing 
said with deep earnestness and evidently complete sincerity by the 
Japanese, it is very striking because, after all, the Japanese by tra- 
dition are a very ruthless militaristic people, and in the past they 
have been prepared to sacrifice their own lives as well as their 
opponents’ lives by the hundreds of thousands. They take it for 
granted that one should sacrifice one’s life or one’s family’s lives 
for the sake of the greatness of one’s country. So, when they testify 
in this way, it does make an impression on one. I think it is true 
to say that the experience of these rather primitive first two atomic 
bombs to have been dropped has changed the Japanese people’s 
outlook on war, which is a very revolutionary change, and it is 
due to the fact that, having had a glimpse of the experience, their 
imagination can look ahead to what the full force of an atomic 
war would be. 

I think, probably, that, upon this line of reasoning, in this 
country you find it difficult to imagine what it would be like to 
have a third, two-thirds, or half, or whatever it may be, of one’s 
population destroyed. We all find it difficult to realize or imagine, 
except perhaps the people of Nagasaki and Hiroshima. 

On this present visit to the United States, the first place I went 
to was Houston, Texas. Now, going to Houston, I had a great sur- 
prise. I had expected to find that the people of Houston would be 
in the same state of mind as my son in the eastern part of England. 
I expected there would have been a grimmer state of mind than 
that, because whatever the proportion of any country that might be 
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destroyed by an atomic war, there are certain obvious targets, and 
if the eastern part of England is one, because it is the seat of 
American advanced bases against Russia, two certain targets would 
be the respective headquarters of the oil industry in the western 
world and in the Russian world. One city that would certainly be 
laid flat is Baku in Russia, the nerve center of the Russian oil in- 
dustry. And a second, I should have thought, would be Houston, 
Texas. With that in mind, I expected to find people in Houston 
feeling as my son is feeling, only more so. It is rather a curious 
thought that, as intercontinental missiles improve, as the compet- 
ing powers come to rely more and more on intercontinental missiles 
and less on intermediate ones, the eastern part of England, which 
is a site for launching intermediate missiles, will become a rather 
less dangerous place, and the real base of operations, nerve centers 
of the main competing powers, places like Baku or Houston, will 
become more dangerous places because all the energy will go into 
intercontinental missiles trying to hit the heart of the enemy’s 
position and not just the outworks. 

Yet, to my surprise, in Houston last month I did not, as far as 
I could make out (and I talked to many people, many different 
kinds), find any trace of serious apprehension. My impression was 
that people there seemed to be taking it for granted that their pres- 
ent very prosperous way of life was going to continue for an indefi- 
nite time to come. And I was puzzled as to why the people of Hous- 
ton appeared to be feeling fairly unconcerned. It might, of course, 
be that they take a very good view of the Russians and think that 
the Russians are benevolent people who need not give cause for 
anxiety because they possess the atomic bomb. But I do not some- 
how think that is the Houstonians’ view of the Russians. I think 
their view of the Russians is not so good a view as that. 

Could it be that, not having had experience, they, like other 
human beings, are not able to imagine the future possibilities? 
That left me wondering who is seeing the more clearly into the 
future. Is it the people of Houston, or is it the people of Nagasaki? 
One can not tell, because the fact that one has had an exper- 
ience that does set one’s imagination working doesn’t necessarily 
mean that the possibility that one foresees is going to happen. But 
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anyone’s imagination that is set working in that way can see one 


possibility that might happen. 


These expectations are surprisingly different from each other, 
and let us hope that they will not be put to the test of experience. 
But this difference of expectations and difference of reaction is a 
very serious thing, because, meanwhile, even if happily a third 
atomic war does not happen ( and I am one of the optimists who 
do not expect it to happen) these different reactions towards the 
possibility are putting a strain on the relations between this 
country and her European allies. I think there is a very real danger 
today that this strain may rather rapidly get worse. If we cannot 
arrive at coming to terms with the Russians, and if the strain gets 
worse, then the West European peoples might begin to look over 
their shoulders rather longingly towards India and they might say 
to themselves, “Perhaps we can save ourselves from destruction if 
we follow India’s example and join her in the camp of the un- 
committed.” 

II. What can be done 


All of us deeply want to see the Western countries hold to- 
gether. That is why, as I see it, it is immensely important that we 
should make efforts to come to an understanding with Russia. 
When I say efforts, I mean sincere efforts and realistic efforts and 
diplomatic efforts, and above all, as we are dealing with the Rus- 
sians, untiring efforts. Let me say something about each of those 
adjectives. 


First of all, obviously, the efforts to reach an understanding 
must be sincere. To go through just the form of trying to reach 
an understanding and then to turn around and say, “There, we 
told you so; the Russians have shown once again that they are im- 
possible to deal with,” that would only widen the misunderstand- 
ing of which we see symptoms already between the different mem- 
bers of the NATO alliance. 


Then, secondly, I think it is clear that the approach must be 
realistic. That is, neither party, if they sincerely wish to arrive at 
an agreement, must try to dictate terms to the other party that they 
know the other party cannot accept and that they would not ac- 
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cept themselves if they were in the other party’s place. Here I come 
to a very controversial point in the heart of the present debate on 
international affairs. I would say that it is unrealistic to propose, 
as we in the West have proposed, that Germany should be allowed 
both to reunite and to join NATO if she chooses, which she very 
likely would choose to do. We think she would, and the Russians 
think she would. Neither side could afford to see a reunited and re- 
armed Germany join the opposite camp. That would completely 
upset the present balance of power in favor of whichever side 
Germany joined, and obviously neither side, so long as it has 
the power, is going to let that happen. So it is unrealistic, if one 
wants to arrive at an agreement, for either side to make any pro- 
posal that would mean the whole of Germany joining its camp 
against the other side. 

I think it is also unrealistic to ask Russia to withdraw her 
armed forces from the East European countries between Germany 
and her own western frontier except in exchange for the simul- 
taneous withdrawal of American armed forces from Western 
Europe. I know all the difficulties in that, the fact that Russia has 
access overland to Western Europe and America only overseas if 
she has withdrawn from her present bases of operations in the old 
world. At the same time, we do want Russia to withdraw from the 
East European countries and to liberate them, but I do not see 
how we can expect her to do it, except for the equivalent quid pro 
quo on our side. I may have put the thing too simply and crudely. 
The equivalent may not be the withdrawal of America from the 
whole of Western Europe, or there might be other equivalents, 
some other coin. But, at least, we can not expect Russia to with- 
draw from those countries unless she has some equivalent conces- 
sion on our side. 

Then, let me come to the word diplomatic. I think it is not 
diplomatic to demand of the man with whom one wants to do 
business that he shall confess in advance that he is a publican and 
a sinner. No one will submit to that unless he has been brought 
to his knees. You will remember how, at the end of the first World 
War, when Germany was brought to her knees, temporarily, there 
was an article inserted in the treaty of Versailles, No. 232 or some- 
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thing like that, in which Germany confessed that she was guilty of 
having caused the war. She may have been, or may not have been, 
guilty of having caused the war, mainly guilty; but she had no 
choice except to sign the treaty that was put before her, including 
that article. That article did infinite damage and was a marvelous 
card in Hitler’s hand when Hitler was maneuvering to get into 
power, because the Germans rightly felt that, whether that was true 
or untrue, the victorious allies were using their temporary victory 
to be judges in their own cause, and to force upon Germany a 
confession which they couldn’t have extorted from her unless she 
had been temporarily defeated. 

Russia is not a defeated country. The question of whether we 
shall negotiate shows that she is not defeated. The West does not 
know whether it could defeat Russia in war, but I think we do 
know that we could not lay Russia flat without being laid, more or 
less, flat ourselves. That is why, I think, neither party is con- 
templating deliberately going to war. And, therefore, if we have to 
deal with eath other, we have to deal with each other as equals 
on terms of what I would call psychological parity. I think the best 
preparation for what I call the diplomatic approach, that is, the 
approach taking account of human nature and human psychology, 
and approaching the other man in a way which makes it possible 
for him to respond if he chooses to, is to reread the parable of the 
Pharisee’s prayer as a preparation for going to the conference room. 

I think it would also not be diplomatic to confront Russia with 
a whole row of Western countries at the negotiating table. This is 
quite a technical question which the experts will work out and 
which an outsider is not really very competent to talk about. I 
was present at the Peace conference in Paris in 1946, and it was 
very obvious that though the Russians were a great power there 
were a much greater number of separate countries represented on 
the western side, and though some of them might be very small 
powers, they were represented by a large number of human beings 
at the conference, and the Russians, therefore, always felt them- 
selves outnumbered and “put on the spot.” I remember at the 
inaugural meeting of the United Nations, the Australian delegate, 
I think it was, took this as an opportunity for making an attack 
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on Russia. It was very unfortunate. It was not the kind of atmos- 
phere you wanted to have if you wanted to make Russia a coop- 
erative member of the United Nations. 

I feel myself that the best chance of coming to an understand- 
ing would lie in a series of one-to-one meetings (I would not say 
at what level they should begin; again that is a question for the 
professionals) between representatives of Russia and representatives 
of this country. I think that in such meetings, one-to-one, between 
the two chief powers represented, there would be what I call this 
psychological equality. Neither would be outnumbered by a 
crowd of people on the other side that would put it on the spot 
and put it in a minority. America could very well hold a proxy 
for the other NATO countries. And I think the presence of Britain 
and France would really be superfluous, as also would the pres- 
ence of any other communist countries on Russia’s side, because, 
if America and Russia could succeed in coming to some kind of 
understanding, then I think the human race would have been made 
by that alone secure against the danger of a third world war. And 
any local war started by any other country could be stamped out 
by America and Russia if they had a good understanding with 
each other, and so the key to the whole thing lies in an under- 
standing between these two super powers. 

As a contribution toward securing the world’s peace, I should 
like to see my own country, and I am not alone in this among my 
countrymen, renounce the possession of atomic weapons. At 
present, three countries have them, the two big countries and 
Britain, but if Britain continues to have atomic weapons, then 
France will insist on having them. If France insists, Italy will in- 
sist, and if Italy insists, Brazil will insist; if Brazil insists, Nicaragua 
will insist; then we shall have two rival Salvadorian dictators lob- 
bing bombs at each other, which will destroy the world, and we 
shall perhaps have rival teenagers throwing bombs at each other. 
I am putting it in the form of a joke, but it is a very serious pos- 
sibility that bombs of a very terrible kind may become easier to 
make, cheaper and cheaper; they may come within the reach of 
smaller and smaller countries and get into more and more ir- 
responsible hands. If we confine them to the two principal powers, 
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that would be the first step to limiting them and finally abolishing 
them. They are much easier to abolish if only America and only 
Russia have them. Therefore, I should like to see my country re- 
nounce them. I think there is considerable feeling to that effect in 
Britain today. 

Lastly, the attempt to reach an understanding should be un- 
tiring. It must be untiring because we are dealing with the Rus- 
sians. To us Westerners, who always expect quick results, Rus- 
sian methods of negotiation are infuriating. I sat for many hours 
in a back seat at the 1946 Paris conference and watched the faces 
of the principal delegates in front, and after a bit Mr. Byrnes, 
the American delegate’s face began to twitch and then I would 
look at Mr. Ernest Bevin, who was sitting apparently immersed in 
papers, and suddenly he would turn purple and blow up and 
say something very rude to Mr. Molotov. But Mr. Molotov was 
quite unmoved. He had not a wrinkle on his face. He looked en- 
tirely carefree, and he would go on and on for an infinite length 
of time. He could easily beat the Western delegates in patience and 
persistence. 

This Russian habit is very annoying to people with the West- 
ern habits of doing business. But it is not more than annoying. It 
is not wicked. It is in this way that everybody all over the world 
bargained before the Quakers in the eighteenth-century invented 
fixed prices in stores. Before that, everyone bargained in the same 
way the Russians bargain, for hours and hours, before they bought 
a loaf of bread. And after all, we do pay our professional diplo- 
matists and foreign ministers to do this tiresome business for us. 
We don’t all have to negotiate with the Russians. So we don’t need 
to get angry, and our official representatives have no right to get 
angry, for, after all, they have been hired to negotiate with the 
Russians. Putting up with Russian methods is just part of their job. 
But we must be untiring, because the Russians are very long and 
slow and obstinate, and they will haggle about what seems to us 
exasperating and minute points. But we must not let ourselves be 
exasperated and break off the negotiations. We must expect to 
have to go on negotiating piecemeal until kingdom come. It is 
only in fairy stories and not in real life that people ever git rid of 
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all their troubles and live happily ever after. It was some American 
I believe who said that real life is just one damn thing after 
another. Well, negotiating with the Russians is like that, and, 
after all, there’s the situation. We are living in the same world 
with them. They may be awkward from our point of view, but we 
have to deal with them. 

The American and Russian governments have already reached 
an agreement for the exchange visits of their nationals in a num- 
ber of different walks of life. That news came to us a few days ago, 
and I think it is very good news. At the end of the second World 
War, the American and British governments proposed just such ex- 
changes and the Russians refused. That was a warning of the 
troubles that have since come upon us. It is a good thing that the 
Russian government has now had second thoughts on this very 
important point. It is important because the building up of a net- 
work of personal relations is, I believe, the only sure way of creat- 
ing confidence between peoples and governments. It is sure but it 
is very slow. It is a method that needs great patience before it can 
bear fruit. We must give this agreement time to bear fruit. 

If the American and Russian governments did suceed in 
reaching some agreement about armaments, that would not, of 
course, in itself bring an end to the competition for power between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, or between the western 
world and the communist world, but it would channel the compe- 
tition into a different area. It would turn it into competition for 
converting the uncommitted majority of the human race to one 
or other of the two rival ways of life. Of course, the peoples of 
Asia and Africa and the Indian-American countries of Latin 
America are not bound to choose either the western way or the 
communist way. They might choose some combination of the two. 
Or they might choose something quite different from communism 
or our western way. They have free choice, but anyway I think 
there will be competition between us and the Russians in trying 
to persuade them to adopt our respective ways. 

I call this new phase “missionary warfare.” It will, I believe, 
take the place of military warfare. For obvious reasons, we can- 
not immediately move out of competition in the field of arma- 
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ments; but we are rapidly moving into this new field of competi- 
tion. In this missionary warfare, what are the winning tactics? 

First, deeds and not words. People are not much convinced by 
what one says, but they are impressed by what one does. 

Secondly, to put one’s own house in order, rather than to de- 
nounce the other man for not having put his house in order. I 
think that in missionary warfare the key to success is to reread the 
parable of the mote and the beam and to take it to heart and to 
act on it. In this sort of missionary warfare, self-righteousness is 
an absolute boomerang. Keeping perpetually in mind the parable 
of the mote and the beam, perhaps the best way to begin this mis- 
sionary competition is to begin within a field that is wholly within 
our power and where the Russians cannot interfere with us. That 
is to clean up the foul spots in our own part of the world. The Rus- 
sians cannot prevent us from doing that any more than we could 
prevent them from removing the beam from their eye, if they chose 
to do that. We know what some of these spots are. I shall mention 
some British ones first. I shall mention Cyprus, and I shall men- 
tion Kenya and perhaps central Africa, where the race problem 
is very tense. There are some French ones. We have had a tragic 
reminder of those in the last few days. I should add Madagascar to 
northwest Africa there. Perhaps the blackest of all is the Union of 
South Africa. Then you have some spots in this country; I need 
not go into them, for you know them better than I do. 

If you add together these various splinters in the eyes of our 
respective western countries, you will see that they mount up to 
a pretty big beam. If we removed those splinters, then the Asian 
and African peoples would perhaps begin to think that our claim 
to be the free world might have some justification after all. Present- 
ly, the word “free world” is a boomerang because people look at 
the facts and compare them with the claim to be the free world and 
see that we are only very partially free, and that does us damage 
instead of doing us good. 

The Russians would certainly be very sorry to see us clean 
up these bad spots in our part of the world, but they could not 
stop us from doing it. And it would be a legitimate act of mission-- 
ary warfare and a most telling one. 
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A military war fought with intercontinental missiles would, 
I think, be obviously a crime against the human race, as well as 
being suicidal for the belligerents. Therefore, I believe that 
neither side is going to do that, except by accident; and the danger 
of that accident occurring is a serious one which ought to make 
us lose no time in trying to get talking with the Russians. But I 
believe the competition between the West and Russia is going 
to be decided in the field of what I have just called missionary 
warfare. 

In missionary warfare, as in military warfare, it is deeds that 
count and not words. The deeds that count most will be those on 
the home front, to begin with; so my very vague program for the 
West would be to clean up our own foul spots, then to take the 
risk of diverting more and more of our surplus income from 
building up armaments to giving cultural and economic aid to 
underdeveloped countries. I think that whichever side takes 
that risk will gain a considerable advantage. It is, of course, a risk. 

Thirdly, to convert this aid into mutual trade as soon as we 
can. That would mean having to override certain pressure groups 
in our own western countries whose economic interests would be 
damaged by trade instead of aid, and who, being human, will re- 
sist that, but whose partial interests ought not to override the 
wider interest of the western world as a whole. I think that on 
all these points the Russians can only compete with us; they can 
not stop us. If we do wholeheartedly these things that do lie 
entirely within our power, we can face Russian competition 
with confidence, and, above all, with good humor. 

We need not quarrel over our competition in doing good. We 
might even end the competition by going into partnership in 
helping the underdeveloped countries. We could share the cost 
and share the goodwill. There will be no risk to either party in 
doing that. 

Suppose, for instance, at the time when Egypt had tried to get 
ways and means for building that high dam at Aswan which 
would increase the agricultural area of Egypt by one-third, I be- 
lieve, and would relieve the awful pressure on the peasantry of 
Egypt which are very near the starvation line, America and Britain 
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and Russia had agreed to cooperate in financing that dam; should 
we not all be in a better position now? Russia would be in a bet- 
ter position. She would have a legitimate and uncontested footing 
in the Near East. We western powers would not be afraid of see- 
ing a number of Arab countries go over to the Russian side. And 
above all the Egyptian peasants would be in the prospect of be- 
ing in a better position. We did not take that opportunity, but 
it is not too late to find future opportunities of the kind. 





James Binney 





Huntsman 


Once, before hunting 

he awkwardly stumbled 
and bowed 

unconsciously to the East 

The neutral sun 

was half beind a cloud. 


That day he bagged a deer. 


Now, for a life 

he bows ceremoniously 
to the East 
like a child, 
and he laughs 

at protesting friends 
who merely rub 
rabbits feet. 


His first deer was his last. 


I laugh at all, of course, 

and their signs, 

all wrong, I know, 

I haven’t bagged a deer 
for centuries, 

and the neutral sun 
explodes daily. 











Larry Rubin 


Public Library 


The ancients inhabit the reference room, nibbling 
The crusts of yesterday’s news; the blink of bifocals 
Traces double patterns down the page, 

Thinly reversing convex curves of light, 

As though a lens could somehow integrate 

The cleft concavities of time. 


One beam pierces the past. farsighted, 

It catapults the memory down the columns 

Of the years to the lighthouse of youth 

And prime, when life was lived outside libraries, 
The world seen nakedly. The other beam 
Gropes closer, correcting the eye’s myopic view 
Of the print ahead. These are the dims, useless 
At high speeds or on extended journeys, 
Meant only for reading. They serve the retina 
When time and space become foreshortened. 


) 








Charles Tomlinson 





Cheddar 


Today, the eye sees clean. It sees 

A barkless stick—so twisted, it is like 

A tree that’s like a bone 

Having fallen, weathered—a bone 

Caught by the sloping sun, which 

Strikes at it horizontal till the object 

Whitens before its own long shadow. 

Gathered from grass, I duly 

Reverse it. The under-side 

Shows black, bruised-through with blue 

And dark. With that sole turn 

The name comes round, written on rot, 

Which having thought, I see it: the gorge 
Twisting and white between the limestone rims 
Down to the cheapjack village which has tamed it. 











Richard I. Mayes 


I. 


Poems in Despair 


At that worn-out instant in the problem 
where only fists, O my paralyzed fists, 
can decide, energy spurts to my knees, 
making the liquids there so thick, so full 
as for bitter cushion for bowing down; 
everything is for, all for, for everyone, 
my charming, confluential good nature. 
Rage afterwards is my living death. 


II. This life just toddles, pushed by this event 


III. 


and that, and they hold but a vague sway. 
My back slowly breaks from the inside. 
My flimsy pleasures slowly die away. 

At twenty-six my head is overbent, 

a little talk all left of pride. 


The same fetishes I had at twenty-one 
grow strict of condition and satisfaction. 
Beer in the belly, food with no taste, 

or no food at all, all dead, all inaction. 
At twenty-six my joys and woes are done, 
sex all tiring shame and waste. 


I cannot cry, I cannot cry, I surrender 

to the fact of these squinting muscles round my eyes, 
purposeful pained expression, ever unrelieved; 
even romantic, the brave sailor in the wind; 

as though, by a tearful child’s decision, 

the world presents him taunts only, or misery. 


That my spirit cannot be broken into tears 
in free daylight, is bad enough; 





IV. 


but when even at midnight unfelt grief 
creeps like a tiger a litle bit beside me, 
and then I cannot cry, O then I fear 

my truest, terrible, choking hell is here. 


I am not expected; 
me the candle burns; 
despair never acepted 
always re-returns. 


Shenandoah 
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“AN UNIVERSAL PREY”: 
A Footnote to The Lion and the Fox 


Troilus and Cressida, I have come to believe, is a much better 
play than we usually credit it with being. We malign it, I suspect, 
because we read it as something other than what Shakespeare 
meant: as a tragedy, for instance, that fails to “come off.” On the 
contrary, it can be demonstrated that the play operates intelligibly 
within the conventions of its proper genre. To discover that genre, 
let us examine Troilus and Cressida as a possible tragedy, then see 
what the action amounts to, and finally engage the ideas active 
in it. 

I take it that the sine qua non for genuine tragedy is the pres- 
ence of a tragic hero. (It is on this point that Antony and Cleo- 
patra agitates.) In this connection, Wyndham Lewis’s The Lion 
and the Fox! offers a useful point of departure. Lewis relates 
Machiavelli’s perfect human being, symbolically represented as a 
utilitarian blending of the Lion and the Fox, to the major move- 
ment of many of Shakespeare’s tragedies. The tragic contest, 
acording to Lewis, results from a meeting of “the Simpleton and 
the Machiavel, the Fool and the Knave.” The simplicity of the 
tragic heroes is stressed because “they are involved in a real ac- 
tion: whereas they come from, they naturally inhabit, an ideal 
world.” The archetypal example of the tragic conflict is the un- 
equal struggle between Othello and Iago. 

This serves to point up the portrayal of Hector, who, of all the 
characters in Troilus and Cressida, appears most clearly to have 
been conceived in a heroic mode. He is, certainly, of heroic pro- 
portions, brought low by the kind of cunning he doesn’t anticipate. 
This fact, however, doesn’t make the play a tragedy. Despite 





1This brilliant, off-beat study—Lewis’s first work of criticism—has re- 
cently been put into print again (Methuen, 218). 
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Hector’s resemblance to such heroic protagonists as Othello, he is 
not a major character: his fate is significant only as it relates to 
the other actions of the play. 

At the same time, Troilus and Cressida refuses to fit neatly 
into the customary alternatives of comedy, romance, or history 
play. (It is a “problem” play!) In Shakespeare’s Imagery, Caroline 
Spurgeon writes that its main emotional theme is “passionate, 
idealistic love, followed by disillusion and despair.” In view of 
the total effect—which is to assume that the play does have its 
unity—this is dangerously lop-sided. 

In the first place, the action on the immediate stage is placed 
against the bigger movement of the Trojan War. Within this 
framework, a variety of actions, cutting across and illuminating 
one another, are staged: the betrayal of Troilus by Cressida; 
Hector’s role, against his reasoned judgment, in the fighting, and 
his subsequent murder by Achilles; Ulysses’ stratagems, involv- 
ing Ajax, to rouse the loutish Achilles; Patroclus’ death; Thersi- 
tes’ ritualistic rantings; and so on. Although Shakespeare received 
his outline from Homer and Chaucer, his use of it is evidently 
different from either the classical or the medieval version. 

If we consider the meaning of each action as it bears on the 
others, we may determine Shakespeare’s intention in so “slanting” 
his material. The Trojan War, as he stages it, is the result of 
Paris’ abduction of Helen: a chivalric theme. The war itself finds 
a parallel in the story of Troilus’ love for Cressida; and a great 
point is made of her constancy. Pandarus says: 


... If ever you prove false to one another, since I have taken 
such pains to bring you together, let all pitiful goers-between 
be called to the world’s end after my name; call them all 
Panders; let all constant men be Troiluses, all false women 
Cressids ... say, amen. 


And of course Cressida is false. The cause of her defection, as 
D. A. Traversi has pointed out, lies as much with the nature of 
time and Troilus’ impossible expectations, as it does with her. As 
Miss Spurgeon demonstrates, a large proportion of the imagery in 
Troilus and Cressida has its field of reference specifically in food: 
Troilus thinks of Cressida as a “dish”: 
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The imaginary relish is so sweet 

That it enchants my sense: what will it be, 
When that the watery palates taste indeed 
Love’s thrice-repured nectar? 


It is important to note that such food is far too “pure” for anyone 
to conceive its being eaten, much less digested. The rarefied 
imagery results from Troilus’ romantic attempt to extract un- 
naturally a spiritual essence from fleeting sense experience. Then, 
when in the Greeks’ camp, he learns of her infidelity, his disgust is 
likewise rendered in terms of taste (or, perhaps better, excessive 
distaste): 


The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 
The fragments, scraps, the bits and greasy relics 
Of her o’er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed. 


Chivalry operates, it need hardly be said, on an accepted and 
shared respect of abstract womanhood; here Cressida has been 
deliberately established as a paradigm of virtue, in Troilus’ mind 
at least, and she betrays him almost without hesitation. But 
Troilus’ adolescent romanticism, as the pendulum of his emo- 
tion indicates, represents an extreme—a self-induced state amount- 
ing to hysteria—that cannot be sustained within the confines of the 
real world. His ecstasy, that is, could scarcely have maintained 
itself for an extended period, even if Cressida had been faithful. 
Shakespeare makes the point explicitly by showing us, in the ban- 
ter of Paris and Helen, a microcosm of decadent chivalry. 


As for Hector, he is not motivated by passion, at least of that 
sort. In the council held in Priam’s court, where the possibility of 
surrendering Helen is debated, Hector shows himself aware of 
the likelihood that the Trojan cause is based on wrong assump- 
tions: 


If Helen then be wife to Sparta’s king, 

As it is known she is, these moral laws 

Of nature and of nations speak aloud 

To have her back return’d: thus to persist 

In doing wrong extenuates not wrong, 

But makes it much more heavy. Hector’s opinion 
Is this in way of truth; yet ne’ertheless, 

My spritely brethren, I propend to you 
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In resolution to keep Helen still, 

For ’tis a cause that hath no mean dependence 

Upon our joint and several dignities. 
Here, baldly stated, is the chivalric staple, the ideal of honor. Hec- 
tor is aware, on rational and moral grounds (arrived at, like those 
of Ulysses, by analogy with divine order) that Helen should be 
surrendered to the Greeks; but, because “honor” is involved, he is 
committed to her defense. 


The structural complexity of Troilus and Cressida results from 
Shakespeare’s pervasive use of the principle of juxtaposition: each 
major character, speech, motive, exactly placed in relation to its 
foil. Thus the essentially simple-minded nature of Hector’s heroics 
(which isn’t to say that he is stupid) is demonstrated by a considera- 
tion of his opposite number in the Greeks’ camp. 


In Homer, Achilles is portrayed as areté’s characteristic ex- 
ponent, ruthless but heroic. In Shakespeare, we first encounter him 
sulking in his tent and mocking the Greek enterprise like a spoiled 
child; he will not deign to enter the combat. He professes a 
“woman’s longing”’ to lay eyes on Hector, then, when he does meet 
the Trojan champion, rudely boasts of his imminent triumph. 
Finally roused by the death of Patroclus, Achilles and his private 
functionaries stumble on Hector alone and unarmed in the field. 
Despite Hector’s appeal to chivalry (or decency: “I am unarm’d; 
forego this vantage, Greek’’), Achilles sets his soldiers on the help- 
less Trojan, while he himself remains fastidiously aloof. Achilles’ 
direction makes the final point: 

On, Myrmidons, and cry you all amain, 
‘Achilles hath the mighty Hector slain!’ 

It may be noted that Hector and Achilles fit rather well into 
the archetypes described by Lewis, following Machiavelli, as the 
Lion and the Fox: one the hero strayed from the universe of 
ideality, a sort of colossal innocent; the other a Machiavel at home 
in the real world, and, if not too adept at stratagem, certainly an 
unscrupulous opportunist. As I have already suggested, then, 
Hector is conceived in a tragic mode, and is generically related to 
Shakespeare’s tragic heroes; but—the point is worth insisting on— 
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he is not a major character in the sense that Hamlet or Macbeth 
is, and does not dominate the play. It seems impossible, in fact, 
to equate the meaning of Troilus and Cressida with the fate of a 
single character. 

As an implicit irony emerges from events and persons played 
off against one another, we may infer Shakespeare’s method. The 
play may be best understood, as Wyndham Lewis observes, as a 
criticism of the action which it dramatizes; as a satire. Hence there 
is no character development, only character revelation. 

Exactly what is satirized? Lewis suggests that the satire may 
be against chivalry, anarchy, the Greeks, or even pagan ethics; 
his own feeling appears to be that it is mostly against women. But 
Lewis simplifies, as we see when we take into account the whole 
play. 

Satire operates, I take it, out of that distance between the 
standard it defends and the degradation of that standard; and this 
degradation it criticizes. Satire, in other words, requires not only 
a subject but a counter-subject of which the audience must be 
aware. In writing a non-contemporary play, the author is always 
in danger that the audience, from sympathy with the characters, 
will attempt to judge the action according to the perspectives of 
the characters themselves. If we do that with Troilus and Cressida, 
the play appears to be a botched tragedy, or even a bitter romance. 
But the counter-subject Shakespeare has made quite explicit. 

As Lewis suggests, certain figures in Shakespearian drama—Ther- 
sites and Falstaff are alike in this—have as their function to mock 
and abuse the major characters. As they do so, they voice what- 
ever doubts the audience may be entertaining in regard to the 
play; the spectators, perceiving their doubts made ridiculous, are 
able to return to the central action with an easy mind. For that 
matter, the tragic hero himself, Hamlet or Lear in his madness, 
may temporarily fill the role of the fool who mocks, in a sense, the 
play itself. 

If we grant such a function to Thersites (and there is no doubt 
that his Homeric background makes him singularly suitable), 
we must also be aware that in terms of the play’s fiction, he is like- 
wise significant. It is essential to realize that Thersites, like Ulysses, 
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stands in Troilus and Cressida as a rightful representative of the 
intellect; his vice, like that of Cassius, is to look “quite through 
the deeds of men.” 

In this respect, Thersites’ use of imagery is interesting. A good 
part of his invective is composed of abstractions like “war” and 
“lechery” used as epithets, bound up in metaphors which make 
them nearly concrete. As Miss Spurgeon has indicated, however, 
while much of the imagery draws upon food and its preparation, 
there is a secondary pattern, linking this play to Hamlet, concerned 
with disease. When Thersites employs such figures, usually as 
curses, the frame of reference suggested at least by association 
is that of venereal disease: 


... After this, the vengeance on the whole camp! or rather, the 
bone-ache! for that, methinks, is the curse dependent on those 
that war for a placket. 

Thersites’ tirades are prompted by hatred: he is the tolerated 
but despised cripple, frequently beaten. Hence it is easy to over- 
look the fact that he is characterized by intellectual pride; he 
scorns “the faction of fools,” the stupid (as he thinks) heroes 
who glory in honor defined as athletic prowess. As does Ulysses, 
he sees through Cressida; and his analysis of the situation merely 
reinforces rhetorically what is already established dramatically: 


Here is such patchery, such juggling and such knavery! All the 

argument is a cuckold and a whore; a good quarrel to draw 

emulous factions and bleed to death upon. Now, the dry serpigo 
on the subject! and war and lechery counfound all! 

Like Troilus’ metaphors based on stale or distasteful food, 
these images serve to present a lively and concrete disgust. More- 
over, Thersites’ choice of terminology is consonant with, and serves 
to underline, his considered intellectual judgment of events. 
(In the same fashion but, so to speak, reversed, Pandarus’ jocular 
use of similar terms has previously cast a somewhat dubious re- 
flection on Troilus’ raptures concerning Cressida.) 

It seems sufficiently clear that Thersites, in his role as official 
hero-baiter, does present us with a kind of truth; it is, in Wyndham 
Lewis’ phrase “‘a great and neglected vein of truth, the nihilistic 
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truth of what we see...” (My italics.) This truth is objective, not 
functional or provisional; and it is granted to those Shakespearian 
characters—Lear, Hamlet, Timon, Thersites, etc.—who, though 
still involved with life, are as far as any effective role is concerned 
already out of it. Thersites’ great perspicacity, unfortunately, is 
projected from a disembodied intellect that devours whatever it 
feeds on; it offers no suitable standard to which satire may refer. 

It is in his remarks on Ulysses that I feel Wyndham Lewis be- 
gins to go wrong. Like Thersites, Ulysses is articulate as reason’s 
representative; we meet him plotting to spur Achilles into action; 
and later, when Cressida is introduced into the Greek camp, he 
recognizes her true nature easily enough: 


Fie, fie upon her! 
There’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks; her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body. 
O, these encounters, so glib of tongue, 
That give accosting welcome ere it comes, 
And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts, 
To every ticklish reader! set them down 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity 
And daughters of the game. 


Lewis would categorize Ulysses as the non-heroic Fox, as the 
Machiavellian schemer whose purpose, at heart, is to bring low 
the great. Ulysses’ majestic rhetoric, he contends, is dramatically 
mal a@ propos, out of keeping with the character of the Fox. In 
brief, Lewis sketches for us a Shakespeare trapped by Marlowe's 
“mighty line,” doomed in verse to heroic utterance: 


... the Crafty Ulysses (moving amongst the inflated and ridicu- 
lous shapes of the homeric scene with the air of a private- 
inquiry agent—with a monotonous stealth and detachment) 
utters its [the Fox’s] craft with all the glamour of the grand 
style: 

“Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back,” etc. 


This is an extremely funny characterization, but I cannot agree 
with it. If Shakespeare had wanted to make Ulysses a figure of 
mere cunning (as is Iago, say) he would have done so; he had, 
after all, the resources of prose at his command—and he didn’t 
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hesitate to use them when one of his protagonists engaged in 
mockery. 

As an alternative, it is suggestive to believe—I cannot help doing 
so—that in the person of Ulysses, Shakespeare is offering us one 
version of Machiavelli’s “perfect” protagonist, in whom the special 
virtues of the Lion and the Fox are combined, who is at home in 
the real world, and who yet inhabits, thanks to his heroic and 
ordered rationality, the plane of ideality. (If this be so, Shakespeare 
is making a pointed comment on this “ideal” figure.) His great set 
speech, which Hardin Craig calls “one of the most distinguished” 
statements of its concept “in all Renaissance literature,” should not 
be wrenched out of context: 


The heavens themselves, the planets and this centre 
Observe degree, priority and place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office and custom, in all line of order. 

...O, when degree is shaked, 

Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

The enterprise is sick! ... 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And, hark, what discord follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy: the bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores 
And make a sop of all this solid globe: 

Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead: 
Force should be right; or rather, right and wrong, 
Between whose endless jar justice resides, 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then everything includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite, 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And must last eat up himself... 


Behind this apocalyptic vision lies the medieval synthesis: in 
which the divine wisdom, which is order, is perceived by analogy 
with “degree” as it manifests itself in man, nature, and politics. 
This speech is not the play, but it serves to focus the play, furn- 
ishing the counter-subject by which all of Troilus and Cressida is 
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measured. As H. M. McLuhan has remarked, “It is already a 
rather rationalistic and mechanical formulation, because Shakes- 
peare wrote when this great symbolic and psychological synthesis 
was really destroyed.” It was probably the sense of a certain lively 
despair pervading Ulysses’ rolling periods that caused Wyndham 
Lewis to mistake them as the utterance of the Fox tricked up as 
the Lion. 

What Ulysses in fact does is to prescribe an universal remedy 
for a specific evil; when his sagacity is put to pragmatic test 
(.e., when he tries to lure Achilles into action), he fails. Ironically, 
his purpose is accomplished by Hector, who, in killing Patroclus, 
provokes his own doom. As far as Ulysses is concerned, the result 
is purely fortuitous. 

The curse of the Greeks is that they have neglected “the 
specialty of rule.” The Trojan weakness is expounded by Hector 
himself at that meeting of the council corresponding to the con- 
ference of the Greek leaders. (In a way, Hector is a diminished 
version of Ulysses, not so much blinded as trapped by “honor,” 
seen through the small end of the telescope.) Troilus has just asked 
him, “What is aught, but as ’tis valued?” and Hector replies: 

But value dwells not in particular will; 
It holds his estimate and dignity 

As well wherein ’tis precious of itself 

As in the prizer: ’tis mad idolatry 

To make the service greater than the god; 
And the will dotes that is attributive 

To what infectiously itself affects, 
Without some image of the affected merit. 

The “idolatry” of Troilus is mad, of course, and it is his special 
vice which is schematically central to the play: that of exagger- 
ated subjectivism, the attempt to discover an arbitrary, willed 
reality in oneself. This heresy, which is shared by most of the 
characters, reaches out to corrupt the other motives in the play; 
even Ulysses is reduced to ineffectiveness. What Shakespeare is 
satirizing is the “modern” romantic ego, blazing like a self- 
conscious comet in the void. 

Successful satire, as Donald Davie has said, depends ultimately 
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on the writer’s taking a consistent and easily-defined attitude 
towards his subject matter. The question of attitude, one sus- 
pects, constitutes the final difficulty of Troilus and Cressida. 
Shakespeare explores impartially the fates of those committed to 
reason, passion, nihilism, lust, glory, etc., and finds them sub- 
stantially hollow. Are we to infer a basic ambiguity? 

I think not. The play is a commentary on the life of action. 
Ideas, when brought from the ideal to the real world, don’t 
function ideally. In a tragedy, the hero of the “ideal” (as Wyndham 
Lewis uses the term) is defeated by the exponents of “reality”; in 
a satire, the idea is put into action and so corrupted. This, I take 
it, is Shakespeare’s great insight in Troilus and Cressida: the aware- 
ness of a traditional mode of perception suddenly rendered invalid, 
the inevitable gap between ideas and their expression in human 
action, the blindness that is the condition of action. 














George Ross Ridge 


LE DIABLE ET LE BON DIEU: 
Sartre’s Concept of Freedom 


Sartre’s Le Diable et le bon dieu was first presented 7 June 1951 
at the Théatre Antoine in Paris. Few plays ever anticipated more 
interest and greater expectation. Sartre’s drama had already re- 
ceived world acclaim, Louis Jouvet was the director, and the cast 
included some of France’s greatest actors—Pierre Brasseur as Goetz, 
Jean Vilar as Heinrich, Maria Casares as Hilda, Marie-Olivier as 
Cathérine. Yet the play was assailed as little more than a four- 
hour spectacle. Joseph Frank summarized critical opinion by writ- 
ing in The Partisan Review (March 1952) that Goetz’s character 
was “totally incoherent,” the play “rambling and ill constructed” 
and marred by “inextricable artistic confusion.” The critics had 
their effect. The play has been largely unappreciated in Europe 
and totally ignored in America. 

This judgment must be qualified because it misses the point. 
Le Diable et le bon dieu is of course closet drama, better read than 
performed, no less than Claudel’s Soulier de satin. It is also more 
than a play; it is an intellectual epic which contains Sartre’s matur- 
est credo on free will, meaningful choice, human freedom. It is an 
analysis of the man who achieves freedom through meaningful 
choice. And since the play is frankly an intellectual epic, it is 
unfair to judge it solely on theatrical mechanics while ignoring 
the philosophy for which it serves as a vehicle. 

Now Goetz von Berlichingen is a mercenary hired by the no- 
bility to destroy the peasant insurrection at Worms. Heinrich, his 
adversary and the curate of Worms, first sides with the peasants 
but recants when they plan to kill the imprisoned priests. He flees 
and promises to reveal the secret tunnel which Goetz can use to 
seize the city if he promises to spare them. Thus Heinrich, le bon 
dieu, is immediately cast as dramatic foil to Goetz, le diable. Hein- 
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rich vacillates, unsure of himself, while Goetz makes his choices. 
Sartre’s ““manicheanism” shows the Devil defeating God as the 
moral conflict develops. 

Goetz incarnates evil and admits: “Je me fais horreur depuis 
quinze ans. Et aprés? Est-ce que tu ne comprends pas que le Mal 
est ma raison d’étre?”” He commits fratricide for his brother’s lands 
and takes Cathérine to his chateau “pour faire coucher une putain 
dans le lit de ma mére.” He reveals his motive: 


Je n’accepterai plus rien parce que j'ai trop recu. Pendant 
vingt ans, ils m’ont tout donné gracieusement, jusqu’a hair que 
je respirais: un batard. 
But he is not just the twisted creature of a society which scorns 
its bastards; he is the rebel who consciously chooses evil: “Ma 
méchanceté n’est pas la leur; ils font le Mal par luxure ou par 
intérét: moi je fais le Mal pour le Mal.” He has freedom of choice 
and refuses to become a creature of circumstances, to let his will 
be harnessed. He repudiates Cathérine for instance because her 
love would enslave him. He remains the archetype of satanic will, 
and he is always conscious of his rebellion in a Christian cosmos. 
Heinrich infuriates Goetz by arguing that he is not really free. 
Since he is evil in an evil world, then Goetz is only following na- 
ture. To be a free agent he would have to oppose nature; he would 
have to be good. Goetz responds to this challenge and decides not 
to raze Worms: 


Tu m’apprends que le Bien est impossible, je parie donc que je 

ferai le Bien: c'est encore la meilleure maniére d’étre seul. 

J’étais criminel, je me change: je retourne ma veste et je parie 

d’étre un saint. 
A year later Heinrich is to judge whether he has succeeded in be- 
coming a saint, 7.e., in freeing himself of nature. But his final 
decision whether or not to destroy the city rests upon the chance 
throw of dice. Significantly Goetz cheats in favor of sparing the 
city and becoming a saint when the dice go against him. It is a 
moment of meaningful choice. 

Goetz feels no guilt, remorse, need of expiation. His decision 
to become a saint results entirely from his wish to be free. Now 
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at first he believes that only the Devil is free because he rebels 
against the world. But if all men should be devils and the world 
in fact evil, as manicheanism says, then would he be free? How 
could he be free in such a world unless he was a saint? It would 
be an act of free will to become a saint when man’s nature is clear- 
ly evil. Just as he refuses to be enslaved by habit, pity, passion, or 
Cathérine, so Goetz refuses to be a mere instrument of evil in an 
evil world. He engages himself and becomes a saint. 

He gives to the poor the lands for which he murdered. He be- 
comes an ascetic who blesses those who curse him, and he submits 
to their scorn and blows. He resists the temptation of a military 
command. Instead he builds the City of the Sun as a testimony 
of Christian love and practices what is most difficut—pacifism and 
chastity. He rejects war and Hilda. And when the year and the 
day pass, Goetz has conquered himself. He has evidenced free 
will by engaging himself in a meaningful choice. 

He is metamorphosed during the year of self-testing. At first he 
accepts Heinrich’s challenge to see if he can do it, if man does 
have free will. In time he deludes himself into believing the mis- 
sion of love, and he continues to act in a Christian cosmos: 
“L’homme réve qu’il agit mais c'est Dieu qui méne,” he tells 
Hilda. Yet another attitude gains ascendancy: “Je ne suit plus sar 
de rien.” 

Certainty returns after the allotted time as Heinrich confronts 
Goetz. While arguing Goetz verbalizes a truth which has long 
been crystallizing: ‘Si Dieu existe, l’homme est néant”; but since 
obviously man does exist and can act of himself as he has done, 
then “Dieu n’existe pas.” He resolves the question with Cartesian 
simplicity because he has shown free will; he exclaims with Nietz- 
schean joy that God is dead. He kills Heinrich, who represents 
the old order—the essentialist belief that man is an agent of fate. 
He emerges as the new order—the existentialist belief that man 
makes himself upon /a terre. He finally realizes the value of life, for 
he is “un homme parmi les hommes.” He will command the peas- 
ant army, lead it to victory if possible, but he has no delusions. He 
will probably lose, but his choice is meaningful because he is free 
and because he can engage himself. He will confront life not as 
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an agent of good or evil, du diable ou du bon dieu, but as a free 
man consciously choosing in an infinity of choices. “Voila le 
régne de l’homme qui commence,” Goetz says, as man replaces 
the gods. 

Two facts should now be apparent. First, Goetz’s character is 
by no means “incoherent,” as has been alleged. Even more con- 
sciously than Sartre’s other heroes! he is engaged on the existen- 
tialist quest of self-realization. He is not marred by inconsistencies 
but rather characterized by many complexities; he remains con- 
stant, however, and never varies in his concern with free will, 
with meaningful choice. Second, if it is granted that the play is 
an intellectual epic—and Sartre admittedly meant it as such—then 
the play is neither “rambling” nor “ill constructed.” It is the 
subtle portrayal of a man’s soul fighting against itself, externally 
conceived and executed in a drama. 

Le Diable et le bon dieu is difficult and it is closet drama. Its 
scope is perhaps too broad to be effectively produced, though it is 
by no means so unsuited for the stage as critics first thought. In- 
deed it was condemned because as theater, as a piéce bien faite, 
it was not up to the level of the five astounding successes which 
preceded it. But it was not meant to be a piéce bien faite but 
rather an intellectual epic. And as such it is Sartre’s most explicit 
and maturest expression of the existentialist hero as he asserts his 
free will in meaningful choice. 





1V. my article “Meaningful Choice in Sartre’s Drama,’ The French Re- 
view (May, 1957), 435-41. 








Vernon Scannell 


TWO POEMS 


Meditations of an Ageing Schoolmaster 


And now another Autumn morning finds me 


: With chalk dust on my sleeve and in my breath, 
; Preoccupied with vague habitual speculation 
, On the huge inevitability of death. 
Not wholly wretched, yet knowing absolutely 
Ss That I shall never re-acquaint myself with joy, 
is I sniff the smell of ink and chalk and my mortality, 
1- And think of when I rolled, a chuckling boy. 
: And rollicked round the playground of my hours, 


And wonder when precisely tolled the bell 
Which summoned me from summer liberties 
To occupy this grey autumnal cell, 


From which I gaze upon the april faces 

That gleam before me like apples ranged on shelves; 
And yet I feel no pinch or prick of envy 

Nor would I have them know their sentenced selves. 


With careful effort I can separate the faces: 

The dull, the clever, the various shapes and sizes; 
But in the Autumn shades I find I only 

Brood upon death who carries off all the prizes. 





Re- 





Vernon Scannell 


Silver Wedding 


The party is over and I sit among 
The flotsam that its passing leaves, 
The dirty glasses and fag-ends: 
Outside, a black wind grieves. 


Two decades and a half of marriage: 

It does not really seem as long, 

And yet I find I have scant knowledge 
Of youth’s ebullient song. 


David, my son, my loved rival, 

And Julia, my tapering daughter 
Now grant me one achievement only: 
I change their wine to water. 


And Helen, partner of all these years, 
Helen, my spouse, my sack of sighs 
Reproaches me for every hurt 

With injured, bovine eyes. 


There must have been passion once, I grant, 
But neither she nor I could bear 

To have its ghost come prowling from 

Its dark and frowsy lair. 


And we, to keep our nuptials warm, 
Still wage sporadic fireside war, 
Numb with insult each yet strives 
To scratch the other raw. 


Twenty-five years we've now survived; 
I’m not sure either why or how 

As I sit with a wreath of quarrels set 
On my tired and balding brow. 














Judson Jerome 


TWO POEMS 


Noodling 


Where Mountain Fork is wide as an avenue 
above the falls I stood all stick-white-legged 
in the green stream on slick stones, watching true 
noodlers, who wade in shoes, whose hands are ragged 
nets in the water reaching under rocky 
cavities, catching the quick tense fish 
or sometimes snakes or turtles, men soft-talking 
above the water, cursing their silent wish. 
I bent my own bone back just like the men 
and felt my tight hand quake beneath the stream, 
an eerie hesitation, grabbed, and then 
cold muscle whipped my palm. Now nights I dream 
of sinking fingers into unseen gills 
in the green deeps of distant burnished hills. 


# 
Night Nurse 


palms freeze to the damn bannister ... 


when i made my choice i might have guessed 
the good old heart would give when all undressed 
the best was plucked the rest not even seen 
i might have known the ones i loved would lean 
upon me for safe keeping through the night 
then tuck me like a bedpan out of sight. 
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had i thought i’d have seen how deeply sanity 

has its piles in the quagmire of vanity how good works 
work lonely on the lonely soul just you wait 

its own reward and all that crap will finally 


extirpate 

even the want of credit or regard were i just aware 
that when they said to give they really meant to share 
or best invest and that to give yourself entails the peril 
of finding that you’ve but performed and now 


are sterile 
or perhaps it was said for men and either at the altar 
or over the counter women are supposed to barter one 
day i'll slip 
on the damned ice and bust my head 
and that will be the sum remember when you've fed 
on the dust you gather they say that’s really not the 
end to it yeah 
when you eventually have a bellyful of dirt you turn 
into it 
girls with fat ankles learn oh learn that giving 
spills through a broken hour glass and blows 
that living 

never faileth that seeing darkly 
bestows a certain radiance to the rose 

















Anne-Claude Piguet 


THE BIRDS 


On nights like this when the fog is low and pale, the child is 
sitting before the blackboard, and the school building shivers 
around him. There are paces in the corridor and buzzing things 
in the streets, and the child feels all nervous and sinking. He is 
alone in the room, and every hour the professor comes in and looks 
about with exhausted inquisitiveness. The boy is used to being 
punished and he answers with a tired smile. Then, when the pro- 
fessor has gone, he draws white birds upon the wall. On evenings 
like this, one can do nothing but draw birds with long, long beaks 
and funny soft feathers. This bird has a triangular head, a tri- 
angular head, how absurd, and Mother... What does Mother 
have to do with birds anyway? The board is covered with fuzzy 
things, indecise and pleasant, and the boy almost cries. He likes 
the velvety disintegration of chalk between his fingers. He tastes 
the chalk; it is a little disheartening and small grains stick behind 
his teeth. 

Outside the air is very light and foggy and the bells across the 
street strike five o’clock; the sidewalks are crowded. 

The door opens and another child appears, shouting brusquely. 
He has a soft voice that sings. His gestures are vague. The boy be- 
comes pale, and his birds suddenly make him feel indecent. He 
says, “What do you want, Klunge?” The other comes up with an 
indeterminate grin (he has a silver tooth) and negligently puts his 
finger on the paradise bird. The boy shouts, “Don’t touch me!” 
and he feels that his body is strangely tense and tired. Klunge 
asks, what is the matter? and announces that the professor has 
gone across the street for a cup of coffee, and he probably won’t 
be back for a long time. He, Pascal Klunge, has a secret cave, 
with cigarettes and all; would the boy like to visit it? His eyes 
glimmer and his shirt has a grease spot on the collar. The boy 
carefully erases the birds and he says yes. From Klunge rises a 
sweaty smell, like that of gardens or of kitchens. 
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They close the door and slide along the corridors. As they 
get to the stairs, they hear the janitor coming up with something 
hollow and metallic, which he hits against the rail at regular in- 
tervals. He clears his throat and spits. The boys run back to the 
class room and wait for a while. Then they start again; Klunge 
seems mindless of dangers. The boy still has chalk behind his 
teeth, and his trousers are too tight. He want to shout and at the 
same time to hide into a little well, quietly like an insect, with 
heaps of fur over his head. Klunge says, “I think we made it this 
time.” They are walking in the basement, and the way seems inter- 
minable. Klunge has cautious gestures. The boy walks in anxiety, 
with his fingers trembling and his body liquid. The flap of 
Klunge’s shirt softly touches his arm, like a long breath, at the 
bends of corridors, or when they hear a sound. He starts, and his 
skin is hot. 

By the door of the Lost-and-Found Office, a man is sweeping 
around a pail. He is stooped; sometimes he bends and moves the 
pail. The boy is so surprised that he seizes Klunge’s hand. It is 
moist. Suddenly he forgets about the man, and he wants to do 
something strange to Klunge, or to hit him. He jumps aside. The 
man looks up and says, “Evening,”’—the children walk on; the 
boy’s face is covered with white agitation. 

They have come to the part of the building where the ceilings 
are low and the heat pipes crack over their heads. Klunge an- 
nounces, “We're almost there.” His smile of silver is bright. Behind 
them, as if coming from very far away, they can still hear the 
scraping of the pail. The boy opens his mouth but does not speak. 
Finally, they reach a recess in the wall, where a narrow door is 
hidden. Klunge has a key. “It’s where they keep things,” he says. 
And later, romantically, “It is my kingdom.’ The boy has a 
nervous smirk. They step into a small room with holes in the 
ceiling,but no lights. The walls are whitewashed, and water had 
made round shapes on the plaster. Klunge whistles. The boy looks 
around him; in the mass of grey, he sees nothing but the happy 
Klunge. Klunge’s hair is the color of clay, and his hands are long 
and smooth. He moves like a tree, with blown gestures. He exults. 
He walks about and utters little soft shrieks. The boy hangs to the 
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music, and he suddenly thinks that he will kill his friend if he 
stops talking. Klunge talks on; his voice is high and sometimes 
his words seem to have a hole in them; the music sinks to a rau- 
cous, painful little note which brings tears to the eyes of the boy. 

Klunge arranges boxes on which they sit, and he royally offers 
cigarettes. The room is narrow, and against the wall the boy 
notices a row of pails. There are a few brooms in the corner. 
Brooms and pails and Klunge. The boy feels a little faint from 
the cigarette, and suddenly it trembles between his fingers and he 
burns himself, awkwardly. 

His forehead is very hot, his whole body is numb and power- 
less. Klunge blows little rings of smoke and smiles with pleasure. 
The boy wants to strangle him, to touch him. He hates him. 
Klunge holds a rubber band, with which he plays carelessly; he 
stretches it; the rubber band breaks. The boy is almost crying. 

Klunge laughs, and, still talking, he takes the boy by the 
shoulder. He says, “We have certainly fooled them.” The boy sees 
his face close to his, with a smile and a silver tooth. And all of 
a sudden, his voice is dry, and he jumps to the door, and he shouts: 
“You filthy, you dirty...! The boy is now running through the 
tortuous corridors. All is dark and tightened. He stumbles on the 
stairs. Dirty, filthy Klunge. The boy runs up the steps to the empty 
class room. Closing the door, he pinches his finger, he bends with 
pain. He is all liquid and trembling, and outside the bells across 
the street ring crisply. The boy is leaning over the desk quietly. 
Desperately, and quietly with a pencil he draws round shapes that 
look like birds. He forces himself to cry, for tears make funny 
curly little bumps on the paper. 





Poems by Jacques Prévert 


Le Chat et l’Oiseau 


Un village écoute désolé 

Le chant d’un oiseau blessé 
C’est le seul oiseau du village 
Et c'est le seul chat du village 
Qui l’a a moitié dévoré 

Et l’oiseau cesse de chanter 
Le chat cesse de ronronner 

Et de se lécher le museau 

Et le village fait a l’oiseau 
De merveilleuses funérailles 
Et le chat qui est invité 
Marche derriére le petit cercueil de paille 
Ou loiseau mort est allongé 
Porté par une petite fille 
Qui n’arréte pas de pleurer 


Si j’avais su que cela te fasse tant de peine 
Lui fit le chat 

Je l’'aurais mangé tout entier 

Et puis je t’aurais raconté 

Que je l’avais vu s’envoler 
S’envoler jusqu’au bout du monde 
La-bas ou c’est tellement loin 
Que jamais on n’en revient 

Tu aurais eu moins de chagrin 
Simplement de la tristesse 

Et des regrets 

Il ne faut jamais faire 

Les choses a moitié. 


(Histoires pp. 83-84) 








The three French poems on this page and succeeding pages are from Histoires 
and are reprinted by permission of the publishers, Editions du Pre aux Clercs. 











Translations by Marion Montgomery 


The Cat and the Bird 


A desolate village hears 

The song of a wounded bird 

It is the only bird of the village 
And it is the only cat of the village 
Who has half eaten it 

And the bird stops its singing 

The cat stops his purring 

And stops licking his muzzle 

And the village gives the poor bird 
A marvelous funeral 

And the cat who is invited 

Comes behind the small coffin of straw 
Where the poor bird lies dead 
Carried by a small girl 

Who cannot stop her tears 


If I had known that it would cause all this pain 
Says the cat to her 

I would have eaten it all 

And then I'd have told you 
That I had seen it fly away 

Fly away to the end of the world 
Over there where it’s so far 

One never flies back 

You would have had less sorrow 
Certainly less gloom 

Less regret 

It is best not to do 

Anything by halves. 








L’ Expedition 


Un homme avec une boite entre au musée du Louvre 
Et s’assoit sur un banc 
Examinant la boite 
Attentivement 

Puis il ouvre la boite 

Avec un ouvre-boite 

Et place soigneusement 
Trés sar de lui 

Et sur de l’ouate 
L’ouvre-boite 

Et refermant la boite 

Avec un ferme-boite 

I] pose la boite 
Délicatement 

En évidence 

Sur le banc 

Et s’en va tranquillement 
En souriant 

Et en boitant 

Gagne les rues de la Seine 
Ou l’attend 

Un gros cargo boat 

“Tout blanc 

Et tout en gravissant les marches de fer 
De la passerelle du commandant 
En boitant 

Il examine le ferme-boite 
En souriant 

Et puis il le jette a la Seine 
A linstant méme 

Le navire disparait 
Instantanément 


(Histoires, pp. 42-43) 














The Expedition 


A man with a box comes into the halls of the Louvre 
And seats himself on a bench 
Examining the box 

Attentively 

Then opens the box 

With a box-opener 

And carefully places 

Carefully 

And on wadding 

The box-opener 

And closing the box 

With a box-closer 

He holds the box 

Delicately 

To show it off 

On the seat 

And then happily he goes 

With a smile 

And a limp 

To the banks of the Seine 

Where awaits 

A large cargo boat 

All white 

And while climbing the iron steps 
Leading up to the captain’s bridge 
With a limp 

He looks at the secret box 

With a smile 

And then he throws it in the Seine 
At which instant 

The ship should disappear 
Instantly. 











Comme par Miracle 


Comme par miracle 

Des oranges aux branches d’un oranger 
Comme par miracle 

Un homme s’avance 

Mettant comme par miracle 

Un pied devant l'autre pour marcher 
Comme par miracle une maison de pierre blanche 
Derriére lui sur la terre est posée 
Comme par miracle 

L’homme s’arréte au pied de l’oranger 
Cueille une orange l’épluche el la mange 
Jette la peau au loin et crache les pépins 
Apaisant comme par miracle 

Sa grande soif du matin 

Comme par miracle 

L’homme sourit 

Regardant le soleil qui se léve 

Et qui luit 

Comme par miracle 

Et ’homme ébloui rentre chez lui 

Et retrouve comme par miracle 

Sa femme endormie 

Emerveillé 

De la voir si jeune si belle 

Et comme par miracle 

Nue dans le soleil 

Il la regarde 

Et comme par miracle elle se reveille 

Et lui sourit 


Comme par miracle il la caresse 

Et comme par miracle elle se laisse caresser 
Alors comme par miracle 

Des oiseaux de passage passant 

















As tf by Miracle 


As if by miracle 

The oranges hang on the limbs of the tree 
As if by miracle 

A man comes along 

Putting as if by miracle 

One foot before the other as he walks 

As if by miracle the white stone house 
Rests on the earth behind the walking man 
As if by miracle 

The man stops at the foot of the orange tree 
Picks and peels and eats an orange 

Tosses the rind away spits out the seed 
Quenching as if by miracle 

The depth of morning thirst 

As if by miracle 

The man smiles 

As he watches the rising sun 

As it burns 

As if by miracle 

The dazzled man goes in the house 

And brings as if by miracle 

His drowsy wife 

He still amazed 

By the world so lovely and young 

And as if by miracle 

The cloud in the sun 

He drinks her in 

And as if by miracle she wakes 

To smile at him 

As if by miracle he gathers her 

And as if by miracle she lulls herself in his arms 
Then as if by miracle 

The autumn birds sweep by 
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Qui passent comme cela 

Comme par miracle 

Des oiseaux de passage qui s’en vont vers la mer 

Volant trés haut 

Au-dessus de la maison de pierre 

Out l’homme et la femme 

Comme par miracle 

Font ]’amour 

Des oiseaux de passage au-dessus du jardin 

Ou comme par miracle l’oranger berce ses oranges 

Dans le vent du matin 

Jetant par miracle son ombre sur la route 

Sur la route ou un prétre s’avance 

Le nez dans son bréviaire le bréviaire dans les mains 

Et le prétre marchant sur la pelure d’orange jetée par 

Vhomme au loin 

Glisse et tombe 

Comme un prétre qui glisse sur un pelure d’orange et qui 
tombe sur une route 

Un beau matin. 


(Histoires, pp. 122-124) 
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They pass unmoved 

As if by miracle 

The autumn birds bound over the sea 

And sailing high 

Above the white stone house 

Where the man and his wife 

As if by miracle 

Make love 

The autumn birds above the garden 

Where as if by miracle the orange tree lulls each orange 

In the morning breeze 

Throwing by miracle its shadow on the road 

On the road where a priest comes by 

His nose deep in his breviary, breviary in hand 

And the priest steps on the white orange rind thrown away 
by the man 

He slips and falls 

Like a priest who steps on the white rind of an orange and 
falls in the road 


One lovely day. 
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Whitmanesque With a Difference 


Hot Afternoons Have Been in Montana: Poems by Eli Siegel. Defi- 
nitions Press. 


If all, all is good, if everything is equally—in the sheer fact of its 
being—worthy to be blest, then poetry becomes impossible. For if 
this is the case how can a poem ever end, except by arbitrary fiat 
of its author? Having blessed some things rather than others, 
celebrated the fact of some being rather than all being, for the 
poet to stop before he has extended his litany to include all Crea- 
tion is inevitably to betray his own conviction. He can only fall 
silent. Yet this, it appears, is the situation of Eli Siegel: 

Poetry, like life, states that the very self of a thing is its rela- 

tions, its having-to-do-with other things. Whatever is in the 

world, whatever person, has meaning because it or he has to 
do with the whole universe: immeasurable and crowded reality. 

The technique of poetry aims for the intensification of a thing 

through showing the likeness of what is in that thing to some- 

thing else—to everything else as different. 
This, from the preface to these poems, surely damns these poems in 
advance. For what poem can include “everything”? And on this 
showing, for the poem to stop short of everything is for that poem 
to fail. One does not have to believe that a poem should make 
distinctions; one only recognizes that it must do so, if it is to 
remain poetry. 

This is a true metaphysical dilemma. And if Siegel does not 
realize that he is struggling upon its horns, still his struggles are 
purposeful and deserve respect. His principal contortion is an in- 
telligent one, and is manifest very frankly in his title and his 
title-poem. To say “Hot afternoons have been in Montana” is 
something different from saying “Afternoons in Montana have 
been hot,” and different again from saying ‘““There have been hot 
afternoons in Montana.” Quite correctly, since his purpose is to 
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celebrate the being of things (in their literally infinite relations 
with other things), the poet chooses that syntactical form which 
makes salient the fact of their being, rather than others more 
common which point up the quality of that being, or those others, 
more common still, which emphasize their modes of action, one 
upon another. This is poetry of the intransitive. 

As the dilemma is the Whitmanesque dilemma, so the manoeu- 
vres to circumvent it are Whitmanesque also. For Whitman’s 
great discovery, as Gerard Manley Hopkins was the first to realize, 
was of what Hopkins called “the Figure of Grammar.” Strictly 
speaking it was not a discovery but a re-discovery, for, as Hopkins 
also noted, classical Hebrew poetry seems to have operated on 
the same principle—namely, that the forms of syntax, if they 
mimed closely enough the experience in question, could afford 
by themselves sufficient formal ordering to make superfluous more 
traditional forms of poetic order, metrical, stanzaic, image-pattern- 
ing, rhyming. Ever since, most writers in the Whitmanesque tra- 
dition—AlJen Ginsberg is a recent example—have merely perpetu- 
ated some of the syntactical forms of the master, notably the form 
of the cumulative catalogue. It is hard to think of another case 
like Siegel, who goes behind these favoured forms and works 
from the principle which informs and validates them. 

The prime difficulty remains, however. The poems merely and 
inevitably stop; they do not come to an end. Having related hot 
afternoons in Montana to so much, simply by reason of their 
sharing the ground of being, there is not—there cannot be—any 
cause why they should not be related to everything else one can 
think of. The same is true of, for instance, a poem with the beau- 
tiful title, “Close Friend to Several Haunting Nemesis’.”” There 
is nowhere in the poem an expression to equal the wonderful 
gloss in the Notes: “Nemesis is the goddess of warning, criticism, 
accuracy-as-pain.” These are what she is goddess of, rather than 
other things; distinctions are made. But Siegel is consistent, and 
distinctions can be made in prose but never in poetry. Accordingly 
the best poems are those short pieces where the poet, presumably 
without intending it, has established connections not just on the 
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ground of being as such, but on the basis of a common quality 
of being. An example is “Poem on Lagoons”: 


In time, the lagoon will be seen; 
And the historical mosquitoes. 
The lazy sunsets will be seen as lazy; 
and the Central American sun 

As it somehow goes through mists, 
Will be recognized as all it is. 
Central American dimness 

Will be used 

For the better cognition 

Of anything, anything in Europe 
Or here. 

The indolent crocodile 

Will be employed 

(With the lagoon) 

For the sharper seeing 

Of lizards elsewhere. 

The iguana, the alligator, the crocodile, 
All serviceable, 

Will make the lagoon—at last— 
A seen thing and welcome. 

Dear me, the strict necessity of it. 


The last line is a good example of how Siegel escapes, sometimes, 
another hazard implicit in the Whitmanesque attitudes and con- 
victions—the inflexibility of tone. Siegel has eschewed the rhap- 
sodic, or rather associates rhapsodic, attitudes, unexpectedly, with 
a tone as here dry and deprecating. This happens too seldom, 
however; and for obvious reasons. The Whitmanesque poet is 
condemned to an attitude of wide-eyed naiveté before experience; 
and whatever sophistication he has is in confronting not experi- 
ence but his audience. As in Rexroth, or even Williams, any sus- 
picion of having a design upon the reader reflects back upon the 
naiveté and makes it seem faux-naif. Similarly, in the case of 
Siegel, the wit too often, indeed for the most part, degenerates 
into whimsy; and as several reviewers have noticed, there is in 
the volume evidence that Siegel has sustained himself, through 
a long struggle against general neglect, with a coterie-reputation 
of the narrowest most self-regarding kind—a situation which could 
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only aggravate a vulnerability to the whimsical which in some 
pieces is outrageous. 

One sees him in fact as a man in an impossible situation from 
the start in all sorts of ways; and one cannot refuse respect and 
even wonder for the resourcefulness with which he turns and 
turns in the trap. 


DONALD DAVIE 


Architecture as Space. By Bruno Zevi. Horizon Press 1957. 


“Spring in the world, and all things are new.”—Richard Hovey 


Architecture As Space, is an admirable attempt to dispel the 
clouds of mystery in which one of man’s most basic needs (the 
need of habitation for organic survival) now stands enshrouded. 
With a refreshingly contemporary perspective, Zevi views the 
elemental problems which have confronted builders from the 
beginning of time. While it is essentially a brief resumé of archi- 
tectural history, the book directs the encyclopedic facts of building 
into a vigorous search into the nature of the language which is 
peculiar to the science of architecture alone, as opposed to the 
other applied arts and sciences. Zevi measures all sorts of struc- 
tures by sound aesthetic, cultural, and functional yardsticks; he 
makes a strong case against our lack of architectural standards: 


“The public is interested in painting and music, in sculp- 
ture and literature, but not in architechure. The intellectual, 
who would feel ashamed not to recognize a painter of the 
rank of Sebastiano del Piombo and who would turn pale at 
being charged with ignorance of a painting by Matisse or of a 
poem by Eluard, feels perfectly at ease in confessing that he 
doesn’t know who Buontalenti or Neutra might be.... 

“Just as no adequate means exist for information about 
good architecture, so there are no effective means for impeding 
the construction of architectural horrors. There is a certain 
censorship for films and for books, but not for the preven- 
tion of architectural and urban outrages, which have far more 
serious and lasting consequences than the publication of a 
pornographic novel.... 
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“Nevertheless (and this is where the apologies come in) 
while everyone is free to shut off the radio, to walk out on 
concerts, to shun the movies and the theater, and to stop 
reading a book, no one can close his eyes to the buildings which 
form the setting of city life and which set man’s stamp on the 
countryside.” 


His clear perception of architectural values enables Zevi to find 
the key protagonist to the architecture—Space. To Zevi, Space is 
that reality which defines architecture and separates it from non- 
architectural elements. The reality of form is not completely ap- 
prehended in three dimensions. To capture architectural reality 
in its entirety, one must employ an infinite number of perspec- 
tives. Thus, the fourth dimension (Time) has a peculiar relevance 
to architecture. In the same way, Time is defined by man’s utili- 
zation and study of architectural space from many points of per- 
spective. Since architectural volume is a pause in the continuity of 
space, architecture has its extension everywhere man has defined 
or limited a void (Space). Zevi’s prime contention is that archi- 
tecture is environment, the stage on which our lives unfold; and 
this environment is subject to function and technics, as well as 
plastic and pictorial elements. His clever use of illustrations 
uniquely bears this out: Palazzo Farnése by Giovane and Michel- 
angelo, Villa Garches by Le Corbusier, Falling Water at Bear 
Run, Pennsylvania by Frank Lloyd Wright, Palazzo Chiericati by 
Palladio, Dessau Bauhaus by W. Gropius, and Lever House by 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. His favorite modern is Frank 
Lloyd Wright, just as Palladio is his favorite Renaissance architect. 
One of Zevi’s own buildings, the Cutler Main Community Cen- 
ter, is included. 

Architecture As Space is a fine exposition of contemporary 
architectural ideal, form and function. With the sensitive trans- 
lation by art critic Milton Gendel, the book gives the general 
reader a new dimension of architectural perception. 


Jerry Lewis ABRAMSON 
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America as a Civilization, by Max LerRNeER, Simon and Schuster. 


Max Lerner’s latest and most important work is a new approach 
to the study of American life and thought. In America as a Civiliza- 
tion, Lerner has attempted to reach beyond empirical generaliza- 
tions concerning American culture to the basic substance of 
American life and thought. In this scholarly, well-documented, and 
voluminous effort, he is seeking for the “inner meaning and pat- 
tern” behind the variety of American experience. He deals with 
national epochs, the life span of the individual, economic history, 
politics, technology, moral standards and general behavioral pat- 
terns. All these, according to Lerner, are inextricably bound to- 
gether to form a single civilization pattern, which is unique in 
history—a civilization pattern which is America. 

This idea of American civilization is the major thesis of the 
work. Toynbee has described a civilization as “‘a culture as an 
intelligible area of study.” Lerner’s book is a monumental effort 
to unite the major theses of the newer social sciences in America 
to sustain his theory that America is a new civilization—a unique 
culture in the history of the world. 

In his logical persuasive development of the civilization theory, 
Lerner combines the idea of a distinctive American heritage with 
a pervasive dynamism: an “American tradition as a living heritage 
with changing meanings.” The most persuasive argument which 
supports his interpretation of America as one of the great civiliza- 
tions of history is his thesis of the American as the “Archetypal 
Man of the West.” 

The American as the “Archetypal Man of the West” is mobile, 
optimistic, and not particularly concerned with class or status. 
The “ethnic pluralism and democratic inclusiveness” in America 
holds the world “in microcosm.” Lerner believes that America 
has developed from these culture traits a national character which 
is reflected by the American individual’s behavioral patterns. Yet, 
individual patterns of behavior in a pluralistic culture are not uni- 
form, but are as rich in diversity as the total culture pattern itself. 
This diversity in the culture pattern in America makes American 
civilization a polar-patterned one. The polar pattern, then, rather 
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than a single explanatory key, unlocks and explains the workings 
of American society. 

The most serious fault in the presentation of this approach 
to American life is Lerner’s sweeping theoretical generalizations, 
which seem to skim wide ranges of ideas rather than to penetrate 
to the heart of the matter at issue. For example, he depicts the 
“Archetypal Man of the West” as 


a man for whom the walls have been broken down. He is 
the double figure in Marlowe, of Tamerlane and Dr. Faustus, 
the one sweeping like a footloose barbarian across the plains 
to overleap the barriers of earlier civilizations, the other break- 
ing the taboos against knowledge and experience, even at the 
cost of his soul. 
Though this is colorful rhetoric, it does not get us very far in un- 
derstanding the “Archetypal Man.” Lerner’s enthusiasm for his 
theory of American civilization leads him to embellish his book 
with so many similar statements that the book gives a slight im- 
pression of superficiality, despite the extensive scholarship of its 
author. 

Despite this fault in the presentation of theoretical argu- 
ments, the book makes a compelling case for the theory of Amer- 
ican civilization. In addition to his theory that the American is the 
“Archetypal Man,” Lerner interprets American Exceptionalism, 
the American power structure in government, the system of class 
and status, the patterns of national and individual behavior as 
manifestations of the American civilization. His presentation 
of these factors is detailed and documented with the newest 
sources in American scholarship. Although his intention in present- 
ing these divisions is to support his general thesis, he is successful 
in portraying American society in 1958 in all its diversity. The var- 
ious sections of the book dealing with different aspects of American 
life could stand alone as accurate, penetrating analyses of contem- 
porary American life, without the uniting element of the civiliza- 
tion theory. 

The discussion of the American heritage is a flowing, skillfully 
written incantation of historical American facts and ideas, united 
into a thrilling symbolism and myth. His analysis of the changing 
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American scene from a once agrarian, small-town culture to a mass 
culture of big cities and “Surburbia” is a careful synthesis of con- 
temporary social research and ideas. Of particular excellence is his 
section on regionalism. He is highly successful in the difficult task 
of justifying the existence of cultural regions in a national civili- 
zation pattern. 


In contrast to many liberal writers whose background Mr. 
Lerner shares, he does not make the usual assaults on capitalism 
per se. He notes the changing nature of property from the era of 
highly individualistic ownership to that of gigantic corporations, 
labor unions, and government, which places ownership in large 
impersonal beings. Mr. Lerner’s final analysis of what he calls the 
“Emerging Amalgam” of the economy is a defense of a matured 
and purified capitalism. 

The picture Lerner presents of the “Life Cycle of the Ameri- 
can” is made familiar to the reader because Lerner has grasped 
the ordinary, day-to-day patterns of the American living in 1958. 
He notes the effects of American dynamism and pluralism on all 
facets of the individual’s life cycle. It is perhaps realistic, but 
none the less disturbing to read of the “moral interregnum” which 
Americans are experiencing. Lerner believes that the moral code 
of the American civilization is in a period of transition because 
the traditional morals of Western society are regarded as no longer 
completely applicable to American life. 


A most revealing and important section of the book is the 
chapter dealing with Belief and Opinion. The importance of this 
section is that it defines what Lerner means by “Liberalism.” As 
one of the most intelligent and leading liberals of the 1930's, Lern- 
er was known for his piercing criticism of much in American life. 
Now he seems to have matured in his theory of Liberalism and to 
have acknowledged its faults and limitations. 


He regards Liberalism as the most characteristic American 
system of political and social philosophy. He affirms that radical- 
ism has never been accepted on a wide range in the United States 
and that conservatism has failed to meet the needs of a dynamic 
civilization. 
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It is in the liberal intellectual tradition that American belief 
has characteristically expressed itself.... Latterly the liberal 
tradition has come in for drastic criticism from liberals whose 
new intellectual posture, especially in the academies, seems 
to be a strain of habitual self-depreciating irony. Much is said 
for the failure of liberal thought. Certainly there is a need for 
redefining it within the psychological realities of our time. 
He lists the weaknesses of the liberal tradition as several. First, is its 
contradiction between the atomism of its early theorists and the 
“theory of strong state action with which it has allied itself.” Also 
Liberalism’s alliance with pragmatic thoughts sometimes 

became a drafty cave of the winds, the questioning spirit be- 

came merely ironic, the revolt against past codes became an 

extreme relativism which left no standards by which to measure 

values. 
This is admirable candor for a rather “Leftist” liberal. In spite of 
its shortcomings Liberalism “has nevertheless emerged as the 
central expression of the American democratic faith.” Lerner be- 
lieves that Liberalism’s strength lies in ‘“‘providing an angle of 
vision for viewing America and a fighting faith for the freedom 
of the person, higher living standards and a more spacious way of 
life.” Such ideas of Liberalism are strongly in the American tra- 
dition and are well supported in Lerner’s analyses and discussions. 

The author’s general attitude seems to change in the last chap- 
ter as he attempts a sober evaluation of America in the world today, 
and prognosticates about the future of American civilization. 
Here he achieves a depth and excellence which is not paralleled in 
other sections of the book. He criticizes the pattern of American 
foreign policy, especially with regard to the areas of the world 
surging with a new spirit of nationalism. 

Our tradition of national self-interest, he asserts, is not necessar- 
ily incompatible with rising internationalism, if we can put our 
“tradition of revolutionary idealism to effective use in the inter- 
est of realistic aims.” In a most appropriate discussion of the world 
power structures, especially those of the United States and the 
USSR, Lerner warns that “it is one thing to fill a power vacuum 


in the world with a transitional leadership, and quite another to 
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offer to the world the qualities of leadership which it requires, 
attuned to the life of nature and the life of the spirit.” 

One of the great surprises to anyone who had not read the en- 
tire book but who had read only what Lerner has to say about the 
future of American civilization would be that this once vociferous 
critic of American culture is now an optimistic apologist for 
the American system. He believes that the American people pos- 
sess the “quality of creativeness for cultural survival over a long- 
period.” There are certainly tests that the civilization must face 
and difficult obstacles to overcome, but the plastic strength in- 
herent in American civilization is great enough to continually 
respond effectively to the challenges to our culture. The dynamism 
and optimism which are woven throughout the many pages of the 
book are projected beyond our time in the hope of a newer, bright- 
er day. The apogee of American civilization has not yet come, but 
the power of American society is paving the way for this new 
society of the future. 

Lerner has presented a picture of a living culture in an ebul- 
lient literary style. His text is magnificently annotated with ref- 
erences to some of the most eminent contemporary scholars. One 
of the best features of the book is this comprehensive scholarship. 
As a picture of American life at mid-century, it seems realistic and 
penetrating. As sustenance for the author’s theory of American 
civilization, it seems, with some exceptions, convincing and de- 
tailed—he has presented American civilization as “an intelligible 
area of study.” But perhaps the most interesting evaluation which 
might be made of this work is that it is a reflection of the maturing 
and evolving attitude of American Liberalism. If Lerner might be 
classified as a “typical” Liberal, then this book is a skillfully 
fashioned manifesto of a new attitude in American Liberalism. 
Once the most ardent group of critics of the American system, the 
Liberals may be said to have a posture—that of optimistic apolo- 
gists for American civilization. 


PETER JAMES LEE 
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Natural Bridge 


OVERNIGHT — WEEKEND 

OR ENTIRE VACATION 
Natural Bridge of Virginia is a fabulous 
span of stone, carved by Time. On U.S. 
Route 11, fourteen miles south of Lexing- 
ton. Excellent accommodations are available 
in the Natural Bridge Hotel. TV and air co- 
ditioned rooms available. Superb meals, 
private dining facilities, and sports create a 
resort atmosphere. 
At night, skillful illumination paints the 
Bridge in glowing colors...while the 
Story of Creation read against rich music 
fills the night with wonder. 


HOTEL: $3.50 to $10.00 
MOTOR LODGE: $5.00 to $9.00 


“One of the Seven Natural Wonders of the World” 
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Te oFerherderde deste rfe rere desde nfo rhe fe fe nfo afore fede oleae rte ae ofe oe sheaf ne fe feof she ae ae shee oho oho she fe fe ohe oko she rhe ese ole , 


TRAVELLING ? 


No matter whether you go west or east, young man, 
. go lightly! 


Buy your whole wardrobe for travelling at Earl N’s and 

you will not only save money, but you will also save wear 

and tear on your muscles. You will not need a lot of un- 

necessary clothing on your trip if you buy the right cloth- 
ing, shirts and other accessories at Earl N’s. 


Wash and wear, use without ironing 


Haspel Dacron and Cotton Cord Suits 
Dacron and Cotton Oxford Buttondown Shirts 
Dacron and Cotton Underwear 
Nylon Socks 


always at 





Lexington, Richmond and Williamsburg 


Stores open all summer 


Earl N.Levitt 
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